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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


If we take in our hand any volume; of divinity or 
school metaphysics, for instance, let us ask, “Does it 
contain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or 
number?” No, “Does it contain any experimental rea- 
soning concerning matter of fact and existence?” No. 
Commit it then to the flames: for it can contain nothing 
but sophistry and illusion. — David Hume. 


What’s The Matter With Research 
In Business Education? 


THERE ARE SEVERAL INDICATIONS that research in business education 
is still in a somewhat immature state. What are these indications and 
what steps might be taken to bring research in the field to a swifter 
maturity? 

In attempting to suggest answers to these questions the following 
criteria for assessing the status of research activities in any field 
seem reasonable ones: 


1. The importance of the topics selected for investigation. 


2. The quality (i.e., technical adequacy) of the research. 
3. The existence of publication outlets for research reports. 
4. The nature and extent of involvement in research activities 
by senior members in the field. 

Since inadequacies on the first three counts listed are a virtually 
inevitable consequence of weakness on the last-mentioned issue, the 
imbalance between teaching and research as faculty activities at the 
college level will be discussed first. 


RESEARCH BY NOVICES 


To judge from the annual listings of research in business educa- 
tion, practically all the research in our field is carried on by grad- 
uate students and consists of theses and dissertations written to 
satisfy degree requirements. While those who already hold graduate 
degrees get into print with great frequency, a research report from 
one of them is apparently a decided rarity. With not many excep- 
tions, business education faculties at the college and university levels 
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apparently view teaching as their primary function, with supervision 
of the research of graduate students as an additional duty. 
Teaching is a primary educational function, but certainly it is not 
the only one. If those who direct the work of graduate students have 
by and large done no research of their own since their graduate- 
student days, it is not to be wondered that much of the thesis writing 
they supervise is not impressive either in its choice of problems or in 
its execution. Any discipline which is overwhelmingly concerned 
with propagating what is already known and which either ignores 
the need to push forward the frontiers of knowledge or leaves such 
matters entirely to graduate students will have earned a proper con- 
tempt from its more sophisticated colleagues in the academic world. 


RESEARCH ON TOPICS OF LESSER IMPORTANCE 


There are 194 studies listed as completed during the past year in 
the Spring 1958 issue of the National Business Education Quarterly 
(only one of which is not a thesis written by a graduate student). A 
rather shocking contradiction lies in the fact that although university 
business education faculties seem so largely concerned with their 
teaching function, only a bare fraction of the research by graduate 
students under their supervision has to do with problems of teaching 
and learning, that is, with the conduct of instruction. As nearly as 
one can tell from examination of the titles of these 194 studies, less 
than a dozen of them deal with instructional problems, that is, with 
manipulation of some instructional variable and assessment of the 
resulting effect on student performance. That teachers are more in- 
terested in instructional problems — in what to do in the classroom 
— than in anything else is evidenced by the fact that articles on such 
topics make up a substantial portion of all the periodical literature 
in our field. Yet, it is on just such topics that hardly any research is 
being done. An overwhelming proportion of the reported research 
consists of surveys of one kind or another: “A survey of ... ,” “A 
study of the status of ...,” “A follow-up study of ... .” 

Neo one would deny that there are important questions to be an- 
swered by survey techniques. However, the very need to survey sug- 
gests that whatever is being surveyed is not in a stable state; if 
it were, a single survey would suffice once and for all. Accordingly, 
most surveys can do no better than to ascertain what is true for a 
limited period of time (after which, a repeat survey is in order ). Sur- 
vey data, therefore, are not often of permanent usefulness, except as 
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a matter of historical interest. Questions of learning and training, on 
the other hand, are susceptible, as in the sciences, to relatively more 
permanent answers. We know, without having to prove it anew 
daily, that water will boil at sea level at 212° Fahrenheit. Similarly, 
it has been possible to show once and for all (to pick an obvious and 
well established principle for learning ) that the sooner knowledge of 
results is given the learner, the speedier the learning (actually, frac- 
tions of a second are crucial ). 


By this criterion of importance, namely; the permanence of the 
usefulness of the findings, the bulk of research in business education 
carried out by graduate students deals with questions of lesser im- 
portance. The really crucial questions for an educational enterprise 
go virtually untouched. 


What are the reasons for this state of affairs? Do university facul- 
ties believe and, accordingly, lead their students to believe that we 
know all the answers to problems of teaching and learning and that 
there is not much if any research needed in this area? Or are sitting 
in a library or putting questionnaires in the mail so often chosen be- 
cause they are a relatively less arduous way to earn an advanced 
degree or because surveys are the only kind of research their ad- 
visers feel competent to supervise? Very likely, experimental studies 
are avoided because they require a certain knowledge of statistics 
and acquaintance with a body of concepts about, and techniques for, 
the conduct of learning experiences and of research in learning. The 
work of the experimental psychologists who have generated these 
concepts and techniques is not, apparently, a prominent component 
of teacher-education programs, even at the graduate level. This 
state of affairs may be, in part, a product of the avoidance of the 
“hard” subjects — an inevitable consequence of the life-adjustment 
philosophies which have permeated, it seems, even some graduate 
programs. (On this score, Donald Barr, in the Spring 1958 Columbia 
University Forum has observed that life-adjustment courses “should 
be reserved for those children whose innate abilities are such that 
they can do nothing with-life but adjust to it.” ) 


In the light of this situation one can do nothing but applaud the 
increasing emphasis on mathematics and the sciences at all educa- 
tional levels. Perhaps it will lead to larger numbers of graduate stu- 
dents in business education who are able and willing to undertake 
the admittedly more difficult experimental researches on problems 
of learning and training. 
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POORLY EXECUTED RESEARCH 


In examining at first hand several hundred business education 
theses and dissertations going back through the past half century 
one comes across a small number of really professional and work- 
manlike research reports and even a few gems, but the proportion of 
these to the volume of work turned out is pitifully small. A sample 
of the more frequently occurring technical weaknesses has been pre- 
sented elsewhere (National Business Education Quarterly, Spring 
1957, pp. 17-23). For the present a single comment may be made 
about large numbers of each of the two types of investigations — 
survey and experimental — which have been examined. With some 
exceptions the surveyors seem blissfully unaware of the need to es- 
tablish representativeness for their questionnaire returns. Short of a 
100 per cent return in questionnaire surveys, it is essential that the 
investigator show that his sample returns do indeed represent the 
entire population to which he wishes to generalize. Unless this is 
done, the entire investigation stands on shifting sands, and no amount 
of fiddling with the data from returns whose representativeness is 
unknown is worth the paper on which the report is typed. 


With respect to the much smaller number of experimental re- 
searches, the frequent disagreement among studies on the same gen- 
eral topic suggests not so much pupil variability from one small sam- 
ple to another as insensitivity to the host of other factors that com- 
monly influence learning situations and failure to control for these 
extraneous variables in the design and conduct of the experiment. 


Two more or less immediate avenues for improvement seem avail- 
able. The graduate student and his business education faculty ad- 
viser should see to it (a) that the student’s dissertation committee 
includes specialists in research per se and is not loaded exclusively 
with business education persons, and (b) that the prospective re- 
searcher get a thorough grounding in research techniques from re- 
search specialists. For research in problems of learning and training 
there is, in addition, no option but to take courses with the experi- 
mental psychologists. 


INSUFFICIENT PUBLICATION OUTLETS FOR 
RESEARCH REPORTS 


Business education as a field has no systematic means of purveying 
the better research reports to its chief customers — business teachers 
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and other researchers. There is no journal with national circulation 
in our field regularly and exclusively devoted to research. Perhaps 
there is not, as yet, sufficient high quality research to support such 
a journal. Perhaps, on the other hand, the existence of such an out- 
let would stimulate better research and a willingness to have it pub- 
licly reported. One of the annual issues of the Quarterly is a “Re- 
search Issue”; another contains abstracts of 100 research studies; and 
the Delta Pi Epsilon Journal expects regularly to devote some of its 
pages to reports of or essays about research. These represent good 
beginnings; we must work further in the direction indicated. 

We have made a good beginning, also, at the necessary biblio- 
graphic service — although it is not yet sufficiently comprehensive. 
The listing in each Spring’s Quarierly of “Research in Business Edu- 
cation Completed and Under Way in 19--” contains, with rarely an 
exception, only theses and dissertations by graduate students and 
does not cover the scattering of other, non-degree research reports 
found in some of the business education periodicals aimed at and 
widely circulated among business teachers. These latter articles, 
however, create some real problems for a bibliographic service. If 
an author reports, on the basis of more or less casual observation, 
that he’s tried thus-and-such with his students and found it to be 
better than whatever he used to do before, is this research? Perhaps 
it is, but it is not, by any standard definition, a research report. For 
better or for worse a research bibliography must restrict itself to re- 
search reports published as such; some of the minimum criteria for 
research reporting are often flagrantly violated in these journal arti- 
cles. This is a problem beyond the scope of the present essay, and 
so, throwing it into the lap of the bibliographers, we do indeed need 
(a) a comprehensive bibliographic service for all reported research 
in the field — good, bad, and indifferent — whether carried out for 
degree-earning purposes or not, and perhaps (b) one or more re- 
search journals for the better degree-earning as well as non-degree 
researches. 

When more of our research is better conceived, better conducted, 
better reported, and more often on topics of real and widespread 
concern to teachers, business education will be headed toward a 
desirable maturity. In the meantime, to paraphrase Donald Barr 
again, the more tough-minded of us must call on our own resources 
to correct and improve education in defiance of the complacency of 
our own guild. 


LEONARD J. WEST 
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OLIVER J. CALDWELL 


Education For 
World Leadership 


(eprror’s Nore: Dr. Caldwell recently returned from Russia where, as a member 
of an American team invited by the Soviet authorities, he visited schools as he 
reports, “with great freedom.” He was able to discuss education with ministry 
officials, school personnel and school children. His great concern with the race 
the Soviets intend to run is reflected in this article.) 


On my recent visit to the Soviet Union I saw conclusive evidence 
that the Soviet Union today is attempting to overhaul and to pass 
the United States in practically every human enterprise. The United 
States is held up before the Soviet people as a goal to be exceeded 
and a rival to be surpassed. The intensity of Soviet competition with 
the United States has given to Soviet society some of the tensions 
ordinarily found only in nations at war. People are urged to sacri- 
fice, and to work harder, so that their nation may more quickly 
reach its objective: to surpass the United States in industrial and 
military strength and in all other activities. 

Sometimes this competition seems a bit absurd. A member of the 
American delegation of educators which recently toured the Soviet 
Union reports. that he -became involved in a friendly argument with 
a Soviet official on this subject. The American had seen placards 
exhorting Soviet farmers to produce more milk for the sole purpose 
of exceeding the amount produced in the United States and asked 
his Soviet host why this should be considered such an important 
goal. “After all,” said the American, “people can only drink just so 
much milk. If you keep on producing milk for the sole purpose of 
exceeding the amount produced in the United States, you are likely 
to have a surplus. I just don’t see what you expect to achieve by this 
kind of competition.” 

“Oh well,” said his Soviet acquaintance “there is always cheese.” 

The Soviet drive to surpass the United States is a drive for power. 
There appears to be, to an American, little logic behind much of 
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the Soviet drive to surpass the United States. But this is not a time 
for Americans to be complacent. It is imperative that Americans 
understand the nature and the significance of Soviet competition and 
decide very soon what to do about it. The future of our country is 
at stake. 

If Americans do not wish to live in a world dominated by the 
Soviet Union, they must wake up and participate vigorously in a 
contest which they did not originate, which they do not desire, and 
which may in the long run involve substantial American sacrifice. 
The question we have to face today is, do we wish to compete or 
do we wish to let history take its course? 


II 


Education is the chosen instrument whereby the USSR expects to 
achieve world leadership. In a recent conversation with a top edu- 
cation official in Moscow, I was informed that the educational poli- 
cies of the Soviet Union could be defined in the following terms: 


1. The minds of its children are the greatest natural resource 
of the Soviet State. 

2. The objective of education is to enable each child to attain 
maximum usefulness through education for service to the 
State. 


Of course, there is nothing basically wrong with such a philosophy 
if it is applied to the welfare of society as a whole as against the 
welfare of a party in power. No society may attain maximum effec- 
tiveness except through the universal education of its children. Uni- 
versa! education can only increase the welfare of that society. It is 
not an exploitation of an individual to give him every opportunity to 
achieve his own maximum potential development. The application 
of this philosophy in the Soviet Union is creating an immensely 
virile and powerful society. What must concern Americans today, 
committed as they are to a free society, is the possible misuse in the 
future of the power now being created by Soviet education. 

The average Soviet child begins his education at the age of three 
when he goes to a nursery school. He normally remains four years 
in such schools. It appears that these schools serve the following 
purposes: 

1. The absence from home of the children permits both parents 
to take full-time jobs. This is a necessity where wages are so 
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low for so many people and where also the communist atti- 
tude towards equality of the sexes advocates full participa- 

_ tion by women in all activities of the Soviet Nation. 
2. The children at an early age learn group responsibility, 
which is based on the assumption that the welfare of the 
group must be the moral law of all members of the group. 


3. The children learn good work habits. They are taught to 
recognize and to accept responsibility, both in the school, 
and in the home. Thus, they are conditioned for life in a 
communist society. 


4. They learn a few practical and aesthetic skills such as 
games, singing, and painting. 

In watching Soviet children, one gets the impression that they 
have a strong sense of community, of belonging to each other. This 
characteristic seems to be fostered in the pre-school program. 

At age seven the Soviet child goes to school. He immediately be- 
gins to study a concentrated academic course under the direction of 
professional teachers. According to the principal of one school I 
visited, the children in the first grade have twenty-six classes a week 
spread over a period of six days and are required to do a minimum 
of 45 minutes homework each day. . 

The amount of homework and the number of classes per week 
climb rapidly. During the first four years of his school life the child 
is supposed to learn many things which are to be the foundation of 
his activity as a Soviet citizen. He is pushed hard, much harder than 
many children in the non-communist world. 

In the fifth year the Soviet child enters a new academic dimen- 
sion. He begins to study physics, and he also starts a foreign lan- 
guage. I saw a child in the fifth grade doing a simple geometry 
problem. The pressure on the children is substantial. I asked fifth 
grade children in Moscow if they felt that they were worked too 
hard, and they shouted “yes.” At the same time their principal and 
their teachers standing nearby said quietly but firmly, “no.” 

Secondary education occupies three years: The 8th, 9th, and 10th 
grades. By this time the student has an average of five to six classes 
a day six days a week. While his assignments are supposed to re- 
quire two hours of homework, several principals and teachers told 
me that students who wanted to earn medals for scholarship were 
likely to average as much as four hours a day preparing for their 
classes. 
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By the time the Soviet child has graduated from the 10th grade 
he has had 60 hours of mathematics, 16 hours of physics, 10 hours of 
chemistry, 12 hours of biology and one hour of astronomy. In addi- 
tion to this he has had many courses in the social sciences. He has 
also had a limited introduction to music and the other arts. 

The educative process in the USSR is not limited to the school or 
the school year. A child’s obligations do not end with the school 
day. After school he is apparently expected to go to a sports center, 
where he participates in a variety of sports under skilled coaches. 

If a child has any special ability in music he may be enrolled in a 
junior conservatory which provides two hours of expert teaching in 
music every afternoon for six days of the week. One such institution 
I visited was giving children between seven and fifteen years of age 
superior training in singing, piano, and the stringed instruments. 

After his afternoon program the Soviet child receives further 
training in a pioneer center. The pioneer program is an important 
part of communist education. A large but uncertain proportion of 
the children are members of pioneer organizations. Here some 200 
elective courses are taught by skilled teachers. These courses include 
ballet dancing, chess, foreign languages, geology, astronomy, fairy 
stories, embroidery, painting, shop work, sculpture and a large num- 
ber of other activities. A pioneer palace I visited in Leningrad 
claimed it had 12,000 students enrolled for an average of eight 
hours of supervised activities each week. Of these students, 3000 
were enrolled in science clubs and 3000 in clubs devoted to the fine 
arts. These children were served by 400 teachers who received sal- 
aries equivalent to those of high school teachers. 

I came away from the Soviet Union with the idea that an average 
intelligent child of 15 who took advantage of all the educational 
opportunities available to him could have his day filled in the fol- 
lowing manner: (1) six hours at the 10-year school, (2) two hours 
at the sports center, (3) two hours either at a special school for tal- 
ented youngsters, or at a pioneer center, (4) two hours, at least, for 
homework. This would add up to a 12-hour day for an ambitious 
fifteen-year old, and the only holiday during the week is Sunday. I 
am sure most children do not follow such a schedule, but social 
pressures push all children in this direction. 

While school begins normally on the first of September in the 
USSR, and ends on May 28, the summer is devoted to a variety of 
pioneer activities, work on farms and in factories and other activities 
related to education. It seems that the children are being pushed as 
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fast and as far as their abilities will carry them. Sometimes one has 
the impression that some of them are pushed beyond their capacity. 

As a matter of fact, not long ago the Ministry of Health com- 
plained that the children of the Soviet Union were being pushed be- 
yond their physical and mental strength. As a result, orders went 
out that children were no longer to be pushed beyond their capa- 
city. Each 10-year school apparently has the services of a doctor, 
who is assisted by a trained nurse, and usually has a well equipped 
infirmary. Thus the health of the children has become a subject of 
concern in the Soviet Union under their present system of educa- 
tion, and the challenge is being met through the cooperation of the 
medical profession with the educators. 


Are the children happy under such a system? Do the people really 
like this system? 


These are the questions which Americans ask themselves while _ 
touring Soviet schools. As far as I could tell, the answers have to be 


affirmative. Yes, the children do seem in general to have a good time, 
and their parents seem to be glad that the children are getting good 
educations. 

One cannot leave the 10-year school without discussing the posi- 
tion of the teacher in it. In the schools that I visited there was a 
ratio of approximately one teacher to twenty students. Classes were 
usually larger, but a substantial number of specialists supplemented 
the work of the regular classroom teachers. 

The average workload of the teacher appears relatively light. In 
many schools the teachers are required to teach only 18 or 20 classes 
a week and are not expected to correct the papers submitted by 
their children. This responsibility normally is assigned to teacher's 
aides. Teachers who volunteer to correct their own papers receive a 
substantial increase in their salary. Under this system a great many 
teachers also teach in pioneer organizations and thus double their 
salaries. I had an impression that, in general, teachers in the Soviet 
Union have a secure social status and a rate of pay which compares 
favorably with that of any other segment of Soviet society. 


Ill 


There are two general types of higher educational institutions in 
the Soviet Union. The first are the universities and the institutes, the 
latter being what Americans would call colleges. In this group of 
institutions there are nearly 2,000,000 students. 
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The other class of instructions are called technicums or special 
schools. A technicum may start in the 8th grade but usually begins 
after high school. It often carries through two years of higher edu- 
cation. Technicums prepare elementary teachers, advanced workers 
and foremen for various industries, and a large variety of specialists. 
It has been estimated that there are also about 2,000,000 students in 
technicums. 

It is easy to get into trouble when one tries to make comparisons 
between the USSR and the United States. However, it is difficult for 
Americans to understand what is happening in the USSR except as 
related to what Americans see in their own country. 

There are certain superficial similarities between the Soviet and 
the American attitudes towards higher education. In the USSR, the 
students in the technicums, institutes and universities constitute 
about two per cent of the population. In the United States, also 
about two per cent of the population are engaged in higher educa- 
tion. On the contrary, only two-tenths of one per cent of the young 
people of France and England are enrolled in higher education. It 
is my belief that the present standard of living and of industrial effi- 
ciency in the United States in comparison to Western Europe is a 
result, at least in part, of ten times as many Americans going to col- 
lege as is true in Western Europe. 

Soviet authorities firmly believe there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the average level of education a nation achieves and its aver- 
age standard of living. In its effort to catch up with the United 
States, the Soviet Union already has approximately equalled us in 
the proportion of the Soviet population engaged in higher education. 


IV 


However, the goal of the Soviet Government is not only merely to 
catch up; it insists on exceeding the United States. Various incen- 
tives are being given to students to persuade them to go to college 
and to stay in college. Tuition is free, and most students, especially 
those who g get averages of the equivalent of A or B in secondary edu- 
cation, receive stipends which are sufficient to support them as long 
as they are students. As a matter of fact, some exceptional young 
people probably can make as good an income as students as they 
can in factories and on the farms. As a result, some Soviet leaders 
seem to suspect that there is being created in the Soviet Union a 
class of professional students who prefer the classroom to the fac- 
tory. This is one, but only one, of the reasons why various Soviet 
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authorities, including Krushchev, have recently criticized Soviet edu- 
cation and currently are demanding certain reforms. 

One of the strengths of the Soviet educational system is that it is 
able to change to keep up with changing needs. Substantial revi- 
sions are teking place in Soviet schools and colleges. Some of these 
involve the teaching of languages, which normally begins in the 5th 
grade. Now a number of schools are experimenting with beginning 
foreign languages in the 3rd year. Also, the content of science classes 
are being changed to make them more practical, better related to 
the needs of modern Soviet society. Another change involves put- 
ting students into factories and onto farms for a required number of 
hours each week. 

America today is still well ahead of the USSR in total educational 
achievement. However, we must guard against being like the hare 
in his race against the tortoise. If we do not respect both the deter- 
mination and the speed of our rival, we could lose the race. > 


Vv 


From the standpoint of an American, and a Christian, and a be- 
liever in our democratic system, there are fatal errors in the Soviet 
system of education. i 

First and foremost is the inability of the Soviet scholar to study 
freely whatever he desires to study. What we call academic freedom 
does not exist for the Soviet educator. This is not so apparent in the 
sciences where a large degree of freedom for creative research does 
exist. It is very apparent indeed in the humanities where a Soviet 
professor of American literature whom I, met, a man particularly in- 
terested in Longfellow, had never heard of the poem “Evangeline.” 
In another instance, a top ranking professor of American history 
under the Soviet system confided that he knew practically nothing 
about American history since 1860. Libraries are lavish in scientific 
materials, but provide little new material in the history of ideas, es- 
pecially the ideas of the past century in Western Europe and in the 
Americas. If one believes that absolute freedom of the mind is an 
absolute requirement for a great society, then this is a fatal defect 
in the Soviet Union. 

Another weakness is the Soviet contempt for religion. No mind is 
truly free if it is denied access to religion. Most minds are enriched 
by spiritual awareness. I believe the Soviet emphasis on materialism 
will impoverish Soviet civilization as long as this barrier between 
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Soviet man and the intangible continues to exist. (Parenthetically, 
there are still thousands of churches in the Soviet Union. I saw vil- 
lage churches being repaired. I was told by a high communist offi- 
cial of a church in one Soviet city where the members last year do- 
nated 6,000,000 rubles to rebuild their church. I left the Soviet 
Union with the feeling that an interest in religion is ingrained 
among the Russian people. ) 

Another handicap of Soviet education, in the eyes of a wandering 
American educator, is the requirement that each individual citizen 
carry with him at all times a passport. Real scholarship is peripa- 
tetic. Barriers to travel are barriers to the interchange of ideas. 

The Soviet State has done much for its people through education. 
However, there are intrinsic weaknesses in Soviet society which 
must be overcome if Soviet education is to make a maximum con- 
tribution to the welfare of the Soviet people. 

Nevertheless, education in the Soviet Union is an effective politi- 
cal tool in the building of a new scientific, socialist society. Educa- 
tion is followed like the Holy Grail by millions of young citizens of 
the Soviet State as an indispensable means of personal advance- 
ment and an imperative for the advancement of the State. 


VI 


Why should Americans concern themselves with what the Soviet 
Union is doing in education? Why should we be worried if 4,000,000 
Soviet citizens are in higher education, and some 30,000,000 more 
are going to the 10-year school? In a happier world we might even 
lend them a helping hand. The reason we must be concerned with 
Soviet educational achievement is this: Education in the Soviet 
Union is not exclusively education for its own sake. Education is a 
political tool used by the State to achieve specific objectives. 

The specific aim of education in the Soviet society is to create a 
nation in which the minds and the abilities of the children have 
been developed to near their maximum capacity. This same system 
is today being applied to the children of Soviet China. According to 
the best available statistics, education in Soviet China is advancing 
to such an extent that during a seven year period the school enroll- 
ment in Red China advanced from 25,000,000 to 78, 000,000. The 
real issue that we face is this. What will be the position of our chil- 
dren tomorrow when education has become truly universal in the 
USSR and in Soviet China? 
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The answer to this question is largely a matter of statistics. We 
have today some 175,000,000 people living in approximately 3,000,- 
000 square miles. In the USSR and in Soviet China there are today 
at least 800,000,000 people living on some 12,000,000 square miles. 
Furthermore, the population of the two great Soviet nations is grow- 
ing with great rapidity; they have access to an immense treasure of 
natural resources, and they live in a central position in our world 
where they look both to the East and to the West and to the South 
and to the North. It seems likely that each of our children, when he 
has reached maturity, will be in competition with five citizens of 
Russia and China. These five people opposite each young American 
will have been trained in an educational system of high standards 
directed at developing to the uttermost the talents of the individual 
for the purposes of the state. 

We must remember that the responsibilities of the communist in- 
dividual are not limited to his fatherland. The trained young com: 
munist is being used in increasingly large numbers to help the peo- 
ples in the underdeveloped parts of the world to improve their stan- 
dard of living. Soviet technical assistance is becoming an increas- 
ingly big business and is in direct competition to the help which 
we are giving our friends in Asia and Africa. 


Vil 


The leadership of the world is at stake. The Soviet Government 
is acting on the assumption that it can win world leadership without 
resort to suicidal war by offering universal free education of high 
caliber to all Soviet citizens. Thus they seek to create a Soviet com- 
munity of such power, and prestige, and prosperity, that it will be 
irresistible. Thus the Soviet world believes it will be able to take 
over the leadership of the presently uncommitted countries. Thus 
Communism will be able to supplant, without resort to violence, 
the influence of the United States among men and women every- 
where. 

On my last evening in the Soviet Union I was given a farewell 
dinner. At this dinner an important official said: “Let us not talk 
about any common ground on which the people of our world and 
your world can meet. There is no common ground. We are opposite 
poles and we can never meet. You in the United States are a geo- 
graphical and historical accident. You are at your apex and you are 
already beginning to decline. We on the other hand are building 
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our society on a firm foundation of Marxism. We are going up as 
you go down. In the meantime there is no reason why we cannot 
act like friends.” 

This is one viewpoint in the USSR. Another is expressed through 
the rich and kindly welcome a visiting American receives from most 
Soviet citizens. There can be little doubt that these, the citizens of 
the USSR, want peace, and want friendship with Americans. Unfor- 
tunately, the citizen at present does not control the policy of his 
country in the USSR. Thus we should hope for the best, but be 
ready for any eventuality in our dealings with the peoples of the 
Soviet world. 

In the meantime, we have been challenged to a contest by the 
Soviet Union. This contest involves many fronts. Through a “total 
commitment” to education, the Soviet Union expects to develop 
among its people a productive and creative capacity greater than 
that of the American people. 

Thus the classroom has become the arena of a great contest. 
Americans cannot win without an all-out effort to maintain their 
present advantage. The outcome of the contest in education will de- 
termine the outcome of the many other contests to which the USSR 
has challenged us, because today education is the foundation of 
productivity, and productivity is a major factor in the creation of 
power. 

Americans in our generation must soon decide if they care enough 
about the future to make the efforts necessary to protect their chil- 
dren, and their children’s children. The time is short. 


OLIVER J. CALDWELL is Assistant Commissioner for International Education in the 
U. S. Office of Education. He recently returned from the Soviet Union where he 
was a member of an invited American team headed by U. S$. Commissioner of 
Education Derthick. 


ADDENDUM 


An article by Kessel in volume I, number 1, describing 
the use of the critical incidents technique as a research 
tool, evoked considerable interest among our readers. 
The full documentation is: Kessel, Robert M.“The Crit- 
ical Requirements for Secondary School Business 
Teachers Based Upon an Analysis of Critical Inci- 
dents.” Madison: University of Wisconsin, unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, 1957. 
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ARNOLD CONDON 
ROWENA WELLMAN 


More Shorthand Learning 
In Less Time 


EVER SINCE the launching of Sputnik, general educators have had a 
field day criticising American education. Nation-wide concern on 
the part of educators, scientists, and laymen is currently focused on 
the “solid” subjects advocated by Conant and others: science, math- 
ematics, English, history, and foreign languages. We see in this 
concentration on the “solids” a danger that administrators, faculties, 
parents, and even students may be sold on the idea that general 
education is all-sufficient. Let us hope that school administrators 
will not be so foolish as to put all their eggs in the scientific basket 
and that advisers of students will not prescribe an academic pro- 
gram solely on the basis of an intelligence quotient without consid- 
eration of individual interests and employment possibilities. 


ACCELERATION IS DEMANDED 


It is almost certain that the combined voices of general educators 
will affect the future of business education and shorthand. The time 
available in the high school curriculum for business education will 
be more limited than at present. Dr. Herbert Tonne recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that high schools will be lucky if they can offer 
as much as one year of typewriting and one year of shorthand. Skill 
training must be accelerated. 

Even before the satellites precipitated challenges in education, 
there was pressure for a more intensive secretarial program. In 1953, 
for instance, heads of the departments of Illinois colleges preparing 
business teachers seriously considered recommending that the 
smaller high schools offer only one year of shorthand, though their 
final recommendation was for three semesters of shorthand plus one 
semester of secretarial practice. 

We do not wish to go on record as advocating one year of short- 
hand as a standard pattern. We believe the usefulness of a worker 
with minimal preparation is extremely limited. To prepare highly 
qualified stenographic workers calls for a fairly long period of prep- 
aration. But we must recognize that in many schools the time de- 
voted to secretarial subjects will be curtailed, especially if there is 
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any endeavor to give all students a background in general business 
and economic education. We would therefore propose for the mini- 
mal high school program: typewriting in the sophomore year, short- 
hand with typewritten transcription in the junior year, secretarial 
office practice in the senior year, with double periods if possible, 
and an elective in economic or business-background subjects on the 
senior level. Such a curriculum will demand that we develop more 
skill in less time. It will mean that we must scrutinize and re-evalu- 
ate our teaching methods and content, and devise improved proce- 
dures and instructional materials. 


Many years before Sputnik, teachers of vision attempted to de- 
velop better methods of teaching shorthand and to devise better 
systems of shorthand. Even Gregg Shorthand did not remain static. 


Inventors endeavored to provide easier, shorter, and better short- 
hand systems. Some have been good and, no doubt, adequate for 
low-level jobs, but none has as yet been successful in replacing 
Gregg Shorthand on any substantial scale. It is our considered 
opinion that (a) unless a system is devised which is manifestly 
superior to Gregg Shorthand, teachers will not readily accept it; 
and that (b) the system most likely to gain general acceptance is a 
modification of the present Gregg Shorthand system. 

Accordingly, and with a strong conviction that more shorthand 
can be taught in less time, Condon started experimenting with modi- 
fications of the Gregg Shorthand system three years ago. Special 
instructional materials were written and rewritten as changes in the 
shorthand symbols were evolved to reduce the memory-load and 
abridge the system. The result is a set of twenty-five brief lessons 
covering all the shorthand characters and principles. The most strik- 
ing change from the traditional basic theory is the expressing of all 
past tenses by a disjointed t stroke, thus dispensing with the ted, rd, 
and Id blends. During the past year these materials were used in the 
evening adult classes at the University of Illinois and Wells High 
School in Chicago, in university classes, and in a high school, per- 
sonal-use class. 

No formal comparison was made between the results with these 
classes and those from earlier classes using “standard” Gregg Short- 
hand, but we did learn a lot about teaching accelerated classes in 
which no more than one year could be devoted to shorthand. The 
chief features of our methods are described below, in connection 
with some typical methodological issues in shorthand learning. 
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While some of the recommendations are at present controversial, it 
is hoped that they will stimulate discussion and — even more impor- 
tant — rigorous, formal trial by experimenters. 


METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES AND PROCEDURES 


1. Treatment of Theory. Very little time was given to discussion of 
theory. Theory principles were stated casually when the opportunity 
presented itself, but in no case was a fetish made of emphasizing or 
discussing principles. 

Students were not required to memorize rules. However, contrary 
to recommendations of those authorities who would omit any at- 
tempt to induce generalization, generalization was encouraged 
through the restating of rules during the presentation of new vocab- 
ulary and through casual repetition of basic principles. 


2. Intensive versus Extensive Homework. Although an optimum 
balance between intensive, repetitive exercise and extensive vocab- 
ulary practice has not been identified, we prefer to develop fluency 
on small units from the beginning. Believing that greater fluency 
evolves from intensive drill in which the learner practices a small 
amount of material repeatedly, we prescribe for homework a pro- 
cedure that had been effective with classes learning the unmodified 
shorthand system. For homework study, students were directed to 
read and memorize one sentence at a time from the shorthand plate, 
and to write and rewrite the memorized sentence as follows: 


(a) First, write the sentence from memory once, at a moderate 
rate, for accuracy. 


(b) Then, write the sentence very rapidly three times, each 
time striving for greater speed. (When students are really 
exerting themselves, the quality of their penmanship de- 
teriorates. ) 


(c) Finally, write the sentence again, this time slowing down 
just enough to insure legible outlines. 


This procedure was to be followed for every sentence in the short 
selection of material assigned for homework. 


3. Spelling of Shorthand Outlines. Spelling of the elements in an 
outline is an important and useful mediator in the early stages of 
learning. It helps in the learning of new alphabetic characters, in 
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the application of new principles, and in the reading and writing of 
new words. Our students were directed, for example, to spell their 
way through each outline in the word list assigned for homework 
before pronouncing the word as a whole. 

Mediating responses of this sort, while indispensable in early 
stages, are known to be a deterrent in later stages. Accordingly, the 
spelling response may be squeezed out starting quite early in the 
learning by rate-forcing procedures (in reading and writing) which 
leave the learner insufficient time to resort to piecemeal spelling. 


4. Oral Reading of Shorthand Plate. Practically no time was spent 
in oral reading by the class as a whole or by individuals. Occasion- 
ally, some individuals were asked to read aloud to check on whether 
they were following the suggested study routine. An effective and 
more economical technique for this purpose was to have the entire 
class transcribe for two minutes a specified selection from the home- 
work assignment. The papers were not graded but were inspected 
by the teacher. This procedure takes less time than individual read- 
ings, it tells the teacher more, and it does a better job of motivating 
the students. 


5. Open Books. In our text materials, the key and the shorthand 
plate are on facing pages, and we recommend open books for theory 
presentation and for other class activity. Occasionally, students were 
referred to a word list or to the continuous selections in the text. 
The slower writers with open books could trace or scribble-write 
when they felt the dictation rates were becoming too fast for them. 
All students, after transcribing, consulted the stroke-counted key to 
compute their transcription rates. 


6. Dictation Activities. Dictation was repetitive in order to build 
new levels of speed on practiced material. The dictation was given 
at both descending rates and ascending rates. At descending rates 
(from rapid to slower rates), the slow writers performed with initial 
fluency by tracings or scribble-writing and attained the diminished 
rates which followed with comparative ease. The better students re- 
sponded to ascending rates by attaining high speeds through repeti- 
tive practice. 

Fluency was stressed from the first writing throughout the course. 
To preclude the habit of drawing outlines, students were urged to 
write rapidly, even though their notes might be incorrect or of poor 
proportion at first. We believe that speed patterns are developed 
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through intensive, repeated practice on necessarily short takes, with 
the learners challenged most of the time to go beyond their “com- 
fortable” writing rate. 


7. Legibility. The extent of emphasis on legibility of shorthand out- 
lines depends upon the objective at the time of writing. Legibility 
is essential in shorthand, but faster writing rates are not developed 
when the students are consciously striving for legibility. In speed 
practice the prime goal was to get something — ANYTHING — down 
for each word without worrying about penmanship. Yet, to work 
constantly at that level would be disastrous. Shorthand writers must 
refine their outlines in order to read them. We advocate forcing of 
speed (with accompanying sloppy notes) alternated with writing 
for legibility of outlines. Actually, most of the practice was devoted 
to acceleration, with only occasional drop-backs for more precision 
in outlines. 


8. Teacher Examination of Shorthand Notes. We consider teacher 
examination of students’ notes to be far too time-consuming for the 
limited information it can provide. 


9. Length of Dictation Units. For drill purposes, the length of the 
dictation varied considerably. The established 20-word sections are 
convenient for drills, repeated at various rates — including as high 
as 200 words a minute when a 20-word section is dictated in six 
seconds. When the sections were combined into sustained takes, the 
duration ranged from three to five or more minutes. For test pur- 
poses, the type of test determined the length of dictation. In ad- 
vanced work, a mailable letter production test might extend to thirty 
minutes or more. 


Five minutes has been for years a common standard for dictation 
speed tests, though some authorities feel that dictation should be 
sustained for ten minutes. Recently the trend has been to use three- 
minute timings. A research study could well be made of the relative 
reliability and validity (for evaluation purposes) and effectiveness 
(for training purposes) of three-minute and five-minute measure- 
ments. Lacking published reports of such a study, we chose the 
shorter takes because of two distinct (training and administrative ) 
advantages: 

(a) It is possible to give more takes and provide more variety in 
rates during the class period and still allow sufficient time for tran- 
scription. (b) The shorter tests save teacher time in grading. 
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10. New-Matter Dictation. We do not agree with the opinion of 
many that no new-matter dictation should be given until the com- 
pletion of theory. In most courses, theory is not completed until 
some time in the second semester, and new dictation is delayed 
accordingly. In our revised instructional materials we were able to 
cover the theory in five weeks. However, we began graded, new- 
matter dictation before all the theory had been studied. 

When all the alphabetic characters had been presented (Lesson 
18), we were ready to introduce new matter. It was apparent that 
the students, instead of feeling frustrated, liked to attempt writing 
outlines for new words and felt that they could function in a realis- 
tic situation. They subsequently welcomed the short-cuts introduced 
in succeeding lessons. 

For guidance purposes, it seems unreasonable to delay new-matter 
dictation until students are settled in their second-semester sched- 
ules. To be competently advised, individuals should have early 
opportunity to demonstrate their talents or their ineptitudes for 
stenographic work through the complete process of reporting and 
transcribing new dictation material. 


11. Student Improvisation of New Outlines. We believe that the 
learner should be encouraged from the beginning to attempt to con- 
struct shorthand outlines for new words. In Lesson 2, for example, 
the students might be asked to write several words from the new 
lesson before the lesson is presented. The directions would be: “You 
already know the letters m and a and d. Now use these letters in 
writing the words mad and dam.” The teacher would then write the 
outlines on the board so that the students could check on the cor- 
rectness of their outlines. At this stage the technique was used spar- 
ingly lest it become time-consuming. But its occasional and judicious 
use seemed to help develop in the students a sense of resourceful- 
ness and confidence in their ability to construct new outlines. Later, 
when the abbreviating principles were presented, considerable 
practice was given to outlines involving the abbreviating principles. 
Perfection was not demanded. When the exercise was made a game, 
students welcomed the opportunity to abbreviate and construct. 


12. Postview versus Preview. Recurring attention to improvising 
and emphasis on the notion of getting something down for every 
dictated word contributed to readiness for new-matter dictation 
without reliance on the crutch technique of a preview of selected 
parts of the material to be dictated. Dictation material is not wholly 
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new” when some of it has been isolated for special presentation. 
Further, previewing does not simulate a real situation, for the em- 
ployer-dictator does not provide a preview of what he is to dictate. 

The postview technique, described above for improvisation, is, in 
our opinion, a better device than the preview. Outlines selected for 
postviewing would ordinarily be the same as those selected for pre- 
viewing and would include any additional outlines requested by the 
students. Through the postview, individuals can immediately dis- 
cover and remedy their shortcomings. 


13. Introduction to Transcription. We feel that transcription should 
be started early. By early, we mean as early as the second lesson, 
with provision thereafter in every class session for the integration of 
theory, taking dictation, and transcribing. By beginning transcrip- 
tion early, the students have a longer training period to establish 
transcribing habits. In transcription practice the lesson material was- 
dictated several times at varying rates, and then one or two minutes 
were given for the transcribing of notes. Each student transcribed 
from the fastest take at which he had readable notes. When time 
was called, he consulted the stroke-count in the textbook to compute 
and record his transcribing rate. The early lessons were simple in 
transcription content (internal punctuation was excluded) as well 
as in shorthand vocabulary. 

The procedure described here is merely a transcription “approach” 
to stenography. It samples the complete stenographic process and 
provides regular exercise and building transcribing skill and power. 
With length and difficulty of dictation materials carefully controlled, 
students were able to write in their first lessons at rates of 60 to 100 
words a minute and to transcribe fluently at rates approximating 
their established typewriting rates. 


ROWENA WELLMAN is Professor (emeritus) of Business Education from Woman's 
College, University of North Carolina. She is a member of Zeta chapter of DPE 
and is the co-author of several textbooks in typewriting and shorthand. 

ARNOLD CONDON is sponsor of Alpha Beta chapter of DPE at the University of 
Illinois where he is head of the Department of Business Education. Dr. Condon 
is co-author of a series of shorthand books. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT — The many features of the methods described 
represent the best judgment of the authors on the basis of their 
shorthand teaching experience. As they themselves have suggested, 
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it would be appropriate to test the merits of some of their observa- 
tions through rigorous, formal experimentation. In this connection, 
it will be important at the start to test each particular feature one 
at a time. Otherwise, if some global package of methods is tested 
against some other global package of methods, it will not be possible 
to ascertain just what feature or features of instruction account for 
results. (This has been, for example, the most prominent weakness 
of the several experimental evaluations of the so-called “Functional 
Method” which have been carried out. We do not yet know which 
of its features are meritorious, which superfluous, and which may be 
exercising a depressing effect on the valuable features of the 
method.) Some of the authors’ recommendations have no apparent 
necessary or intrinsic relationship and are quite independent of each 
other; others may be expected to interact (e.g., extensiveness of 
vocabulary with dictation speeds). Accordingly, an experimental 
design should permit the measurement of these interactions. 

Of the many recommendations made by the authors there are 
several which appear to be of major significance from the point of 
view of having sizable effects on the learning. Of these, there are 
three issues in particular about which there may be considerable 
difference of opinion among shorthand teachers. These are issues, 
by the way, on which there is some relatively straightforward evi- 
dence from psychological research. However, without attempting to 
prejudge the applicability of these psychological findings to short- 
hand instruction, the three issues in question on which careful re- 
search is in order are: (a) intensive practice on a limited vocabulary 
versus extensive practice on a wider vocabulary, (b) preview versus 
postview — on which the psychological evidence uniformly shows 
that guidance (preview) is most effective early in learning while 
reinforcement (postview) is preferable later on, and (c) optimum 
duration (from the point of view of training effectiveness) of con- 
tinuous dictation at various stages of learning as well as optimum 
duration of dictation fests at various stages of evaluation (from the 
point of view of reliability and validity as a measuring instrument ). 


L. J. W. 
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DELTA PI EPSILON fraternity, founded in 1936, is an 
honorary graduate organization for men and women 
devoted to the advancement and professionalization 
of business education. Through its ideals of service, 
leadership and cooperation, the fraternity strives to 
make significant and unique contributions to profes- 
sional growth and scholarly achievement in business 


education. In the words of its founder, Dr. Paul 

Lomax, can be seen the scope of the fraternity, “The professional interests 
of Delta Pi Epsilon encompass the whole of business education in relation to 
the entire fields of American business and American education. Its member- 
ship . . . must always think in terms of the common good and advancement 
of all our business teachers and of all students who pursue courses in busi- 


ness education.” 
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